3io             PROPITIATION OF WILD ANIMALS          CHAP.

fessional   duties   the   crocodile-catcher   has   to   observe   a
number of odd rules.     He may not go to anybody and may
not even pass in front of a window, because he is unclean.
He may not himself cook anything nor come near a fire.
If he would eat fruit, he may not peel or husk it himself,
but must get others to do it for him.     He may not even
chew his food, but is obliged to swallow it unchewed.    A
little hut is made for him on the bank of the river, where he
uses divination by means of the figure of a crocodile drawn
on a piece of bamboo for the purpose of determining whether
his undertaking will prosper.    The boat in which he em-
barks  to  catch the wicked man-eating  crocodile  must be
painted yellow and red, and in the middle of it lances are
erected with the points upward.    Then  the  man of skill
casts lots to discover whether the hook is to be baited with
pork, or venison, or the flesh of a dog or an ass.    In throw-
ing  the  baited  hook   into  the water  he  calls  out:   " Ye
crocodiles who are up stream, come down ; and ye crocodiles
who are down stream, come up ; for I will give you all good
food, as sweet as sugar and as fat as coco-nut     I will give
you a pretty and beautiful necklace.    When you have got
it, keep  it in your  neck and body, for this food is very
pahuni? which means that it would be sinful not to eat it.
If   a   crocodile bites at   the   hook,   the   crocodile-catcher
bawls out, " Choose a place for yourself where you will lie;
for many men are come to see you.    They are come joy-
fully and exultingly, and they give you a knife, a lance, and
a shroud."     If the crocodile is a female, he addresses her as
"Princess" ; if it is a male, he calls it " Prince."    The en-
chanter, who is generally a cunning Malay, must continue his
operations till he catches a crocodile in which traces are to be
found shewing that the animal has indeed devoured a human
being.   Then the death of the man is atoned for, and in order
not to offend the water-spirits a cat is sacrificed to the croco-
diles.   The heads of the dead crocodiles are fastened on stakes
beside the river, where in time they bleach white and stand out
sharply against the green background of the forest1    While
the captured crocodile is being hauled in to the bank, the
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